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the  kind  hospitality  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of 
Barbers,  the  Hunterian 
Society  is  now  privileged  to 
hold  its  meetings  in  a place 
associated  for  centuries  with 
the  medical  profession. 

In  the  year  1461  a cor- 
poration which  had  been 
solicited  by  Thomas  Morsted, 
arms  of  the  company.  Chirurgien  to  Henry  IV,  was 

granted  to  Jacques  de  Fries, 
his  physician,  and  John  Hobbes,  his  surgeon,  by 
Edward  IV,  in  the  names  of  St  Cosmo  and  St.  Damianus, 
brothers,  physicians  and  martyrs.  This  corporation  was 
called  the  Company  of  Barber- Surgeons  of  London,  and 
received  authority  over  all  practising  the  same  arts  in 
and  about  the  metropolis. 

In  spite  of  this  charter,  however,  many  unqualified 
persons  continued  to  practise.  There  is  an  interesting 
account  of  how  quacks  were  punished  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Company.  In  tifi.i,  yna,-  rJ  the  reign  of  Richard  III 
one  Roger  Clark  was  prosecuted  for  quackery,  having 
given  a piece  of  parchment  rolled  up  and  said  to  be 
inscribed  with  the  words  of  a charm,  to  be  used  round 
the  neck  against  fever.  The  culprit  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  following  peculiar  punishment : He  was 
“led  through  the  middle  of  the  city  with  trumpet  and 
pipe,  he  riding  on  a horse  without  a saddle,  the  said 
parchment  and  a whetstone  for  his  lies  being  hung  about 
the  neck,  and  an  urinal  being  hung  before  him  and  another 
behind.” 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  barbery  and  surgery  were 
practised  by  the  same  individual,  but  even  during  this 
period  members  of  the  Company  specialized  in  one  branch 
or  the  other.  Many  of  those  favouring  surgery  went  to 
the  wars  cither  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  These 
were  often  financed  by  the  barbers,  who  received  a share 
of  the  large  fees  paid  by  the  nobles  and  other  wealthy 
men  for  surgical  attendance.  One  can  imagine  how  com- 
petent men  were  sought  after,  and  how  great  were  the 
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sufferings  of  those  who  were  unable  to  secure  their  services, 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Gale : 

I remember  when  I was  in  the  Wars  at  Muttrel  (Montreuil), 
in  the  time  of  that  most  famous  prince  Henry  VIII,  there  was  a 
great  rabblement  that  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  surgeons, 
some  were  sow  gelders  and  some  horse  doctors,  with  tinkers 
and  cobblers.  . . . But  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  the 
General,  saw  how  the  people  did  die  and  that  of  small  wounds, 
he  sent  for  me  and  certain  other  surgeons,  commanding  us  to 
make  search  how  these  men  came  to  their  deaths,  whether  it 
was  by  the  grievousness  of  their  wounds  or  by  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  these  so-called  surgeons.  ...  In  the  end  this  rabble- 
ment  were  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  threatened  by 
His  Grace  to  be  hanged  for  their  worthy  deeds  except  they 
would  declare  the  truth  who  they  were  and  of  what  occupation, 
and  in  the  end  they  did  confess  themselves  to  be  as  I have 
declared  to  you. 


In  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII’s  reign  (1512),  a 
licensing  body  was  created,  whose  approval  was  necessaiy 
before  anyone  could  practise  as  a physician  or  surgeon  m 
the  City  of  London  or  within  seven  miles  of  it.  I hls 
consisted  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  Dean  of  St.  1 aui  s, 
aided  by  four  doctors  of  physic,  and  for  surgery  other 
persons  of  discretion  “ experts  in  this  faculty.  In  spite 
of  the  existence  of  this  body,  in  the  thirty-second  year  ot 
Henry  VIII’s  reign  (1541),  the  Barber- Surgeon  Company 
was  united  to  another  company,  the  Company  of  Surgeons, 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  Act  divided  the  members  ot 
the  Company  into  barbers  and  surgeons;  the  barbers  weie 
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not  allowed  to  practise  surgery  except  bleeding  and 
drawing  of  teeth,  and  the  surgeons  were  not  to  practise 
barbery  or  shaving.  The  art  of  surgery  to  which  the 
charter  of  1541  refers  comprised  the  care  of  “ bruises, 
hurts,  and  other  infirmities,  the  letting  of  blood  and  the 
drawing  of  teeth.”  There  has  always  existed  an  antagonism 
between  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
words  “ other  infirmities  ” led  to  frequent  disputes.  The 
same  charter  gives  power  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
Company  to  make  “ statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  whole- 
some government,  superintendence  and  correction  of  the 
said  mysteries,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.” 


The  Royal  Oak  ” (Boseobel)  Cun 
presented  by  Charles  II. 


Power  still  remains  in  the  Master  of  this  Comnanv  fn 

SUS  W“°  miV  Shaved 

Company?  foll°"™6  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the 


bere?i?Co™?\or^iot^niak?n'[/  ,K?lle“'  >*“l  called 
boulster  the  tumor  on  the  temporal!  muskleVould^fdiscusLd 
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anil  his  opinion  was  that  there  was  no  fracture  but  the  vomite- 
ing  came  by  reason  of  the  fouleness  of  the  Stomacke,  and  to 
that  purpose  p’scribed  physiclc  by  Briscoe  the  Apotliecarye,  soe 
the  patient  died  by  ill  practice,  the  fracture  being  neglected 
and  the  Company  not  called  to  the  vew. 

Tlie  Mr.  Doctor  Harvye  here  mentioned  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  If  a severe  case  was  “presented”  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Company,  the  Master  and  Wardens  visited  the  case 
without  fee  and  arranged  the  treatment  in  consultation 
with  the  surgeons  who  had  presented  the  case.  Super- 
vision and  inspection  is  also  given  to  the  Company  of  “ all 
kinds  of  instruments,  plaisters,  and  other  medicines  and 
their  recipes,  by  such  barbers  and  surgeons  given  and 
applied  and  used  for  our  liege  men  and  curing  and  healing 
their  wounds,  bruises,  hurts  and  such  kind  of  infirmities.” 
Here  we  get  the  words,  “ such  kind  of  infirmities,”  still  a 
somewhat  indefinite  expression.  This  charter  also  exempts 
practitioners  from  serving  on  juries  and  other  like  duties. 

The  method  of  procedure  required  of  those  wishing  to 
become  surgeons  was  as  follows : The  candidate  was  first 
apprenticed  to  a surgeon,  a member  of  the  Company,  for 
five  or  seven  years,  and  took  up  the  freedom  of  the 
Company.  Then,  after  a viva  voce  examination  at  the 
Hall,  a preliminary  certificate  to  practise  for  three  years 
was  granted.  After  three  years  of  practice  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  authorities,  a final  certificate  was  granted, 
which  enabled  the  Bishop’s  Seal  confirmatory  to  be  ob- 
tained. A silver  spoon,  engraved  with  the  donor’s  name, 
was  presented  to  the  Company  by  all  persons  passing  tbe 
examination,  but  out  of  many  hundreds  which  must  have 
been  presented,  only  one — given  by  Jonathan  Cheynell — 
remains.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  apprentice 
undertook  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  master’s 
service,  except  such  as  was  given  to  Divine  worship. 

The  charter  of  Henry  VIII  allotted  the  bodies  of  four 
criminals  to  the  Company  for  dissection,  but  other  bodies 
were  purchased  privately.  The  beadles  of  the  Company 
used  to  proceed  to  the  gallows  to  claim  the  four  bodies, 
and  often  had  to  fight  the  relations  of  the  culprit  for 
possession.  Sometimes  in  these  unseemly  brawls  the 
clothing  of  the  corpse  was  torn,  and  the  Company  pos- 
sesses receipts  by  the  hangman  for  sums  in  compensation 
for  the  damage  done. 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  resuscitation  after  hanging, 
Ave  find  records  relating  to  two  cases.  In  Stow’s  Annales 
there  is  a story  to  the  folloAving  effect : 

Aman  hanged  at  St.  Thomas  Watering  on  February  20th,  1587, 
Avas  cut  down , stripped  of  his  apparel , laid  naked  in  a chest,  thrown 
in  a car,  and  brought  through  Southwark  to  the  Barbers’  Hall. 
The  chest  being  open  to  the  weather,  extremely  cold,  lie  Avas 
found  to  be  alive,  and  lived  till  February  23rd,  and  then  died. 

Apparently  arising  out  of  this  incident,  tlio  folloAving 
minute  occurs  in  the  Company’s  books,  J uly  13tb,  1587 : 

If  any  body  shall  revive  and  come  to  life,  the  charges  about 
the  same  body  shall  be  sustained  by  the  person  or  persons  who 
shall  happen  to  bring  home  the  body. 
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The  second  instance  is  recorded  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Joseph  "Wheeler,  Clerk  to  the  Company,  in  a rough  minute: 


November  23rd,  1740.  This  day  Will  Duell,  who  had  been 
indited  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a Rape  and  had  received  sentence 
of  death  for  the  same,  was  carried  to  Tyburn  in  order  to  be 
executed,  where  having  been  hung  for  some  time  was  cutt 
down,  and  brought  to  the  Company’s  Hall  in  order  to  be  dis- 
sected, where  he  had  not  been  five  minutes  before  life  appeared 
in  him,  aud  being  let  blood  and  other  means  used  for  his  re- 
covery, in  less  than  two  hours  he  sat  upright,  drank  some  warm 
wine,  and  looked  round  him  before  he  was  carried  back  to 
Newgate,  which  was  about  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night.  He 
several  times  pronounced  distinctly  the  word  Don’t  when 
anybody  touched  him,  though  was  thought  to  be  mostly  in- 
sensible of  ought  but  pain,  which  in  great  measure  he  endured 
by  his  most  violent  moauings,  and  was  after  in  strong  convul- 
sions in  the  bowels  which  he  then  expressed  by  applying  his 
hands  to  this  part.  The  Sheriff,  having  ordered  him  back  to 
Newgate,  he  was  carried  in  a blanket,  putt  into  a coach,  was 
seemingly  much  composed  and  quiet,  not  making  any  manner 
of  noise.  Within  three  days  time  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 
converse  and  eat  and  drink  very  freely,  but  never  could  give  any 
reasonable  account  of  what  had  passed.  He  afterwards  obtained 
a reprieve  in  order  to  be  transported  for  life,  which  he  was 
accordingly  in  his  16th  year. 


It  is  alleged  that  Duell  changed  his  name  to  Deverel, 
and  becoming  a prosperous  man,  gave  to  the  Company  a 
handsome  screen. 

When  we  consider  the  limited  scope  of  the  “ mystery  ’’over 
which  the  Company  had  control,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  with  the  growth  of  surgery  there  arose  the  necessity 
tor  a body  which  would  take  a more  comprehensive 
attitude  towards  this  branch  of  the  profession.  Why 
the  barber- surgeons  did  not  reconstitute  themselves 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  time  I am  unable  to  say,  but 
as  surgery  advanced  any  alliance  with  barbery  would 
naturally  become  strained.  Moreover,  municipal  insti- 
tutions for  some  reason  or  other,  have  never  succeeded  in 
controlling  and  developing  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation. Sir  Ihomas  Gresham  intended  to  found  a uni- 
versity connected  with  the  corporate  life  of  the  City  but 

i^l7°4^blr8fneiVeff,ttailled-  thus  came  to  pass  that 
m 1745  the  control  of  the  surgical  practice  of  London  and 

the  education  oi  practitioners,  together  with  endowments 
attached  to  the  latter,  were  alienated  from  the  Barber- 
Suigeons,  and  vested  in  a new  corporation,  the  College 
of  burgeons  of  London,  which  body  in  1843  was  stvled 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  In  suite 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  new  sPlte 
founded,  the  most  cordial  relatbns  have  exS  T* 
tween  the  old  Company  and  the  Collet!  „f  ?d  b°' 
Many  members  of  the  Colleee  lnv»  i r °f  Surgeons. 
Of  die  Company,  ha»o  S elTtJ  Z thf 
of  Assistants,  and  passed  the  Chair  and  r fc 

ana  the  works  of  art  contained  A TtaiS 
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Barbers’  Company  regard  the  custody  of  these  treasures  to 
be  their  special  privilege  and  duty.  Every  opportunity  for 
inspection  is  given  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  apprecia- 
tive, and  probably  no  works  of  art  receive  more  serious 
attention.  Visitors  have  often  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  being  able  to  examine  the  pictures  away  from  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  a public  gallery,  and  to  handle  the 
cups  instead  of  gazing  at  them  in  glass  cases. 

The  site  of  the  Hall,  which  originally  included  an 
extensive  herbal  garden,  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  one  of  the  residences  of  William 
Shakespeare,  who  lived,  between  1598  and  1607,  at  the 
corner  of  Monkwell  Street  and  Silver  Street,  and  there 
wrote  seven  of  his  plays.  He  appears  as  a witness  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  favour  of  his  landlord’s  daughter, 
who  had  married  an  apprentice  of  her  father’s,  the  suit 
being  for  payment  of  a promised  dowry.  The  present 
hall  is  part  of  a pile  of  buildings  which  included  a large 
banqueting  hall  and  lecture  theatre,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  whose  portrait  by  Vandyck  hangs  in  the  hall. 
The  lecture  theatre  was  elliptical  in  shape,  and  the 
ceiling  was  decorated  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
Against  its  walls  hung  the  skeletons  of  two  murderers. 
The  table,  of  peculiar  shape,  used  in  this  theatre  for  the 
display  of  anatomical  specimens  is  preserved.  The 
building  survived  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a large 
garden.  The  large  hall  and  theatre  were  demolished 
only  recently  to  make  way  for  warehouses.  The  hall 
in  which  the  Society  is  permitted  to  meet  was  the 
council  chamber,  and  in  ib  examinations  were  held.  The 
ceiling  is  adorned  with — or  shall  we  say  disfigured  by  ? — 
several  anatomical  objects,  and  is  a good  specimen  of  the 
heavy  decoration  of  the  period. 

The  Company’s  coat  of  arms  was  granted  by  Elizabeth, 
and  is  a modification  of  a former  grant  by  Henry  VI. 
The  actual  grant  of  arms  is  a fine  specimen  of  heraldic 
emblazonment.  The  interesting  points  of  this  coat  from 
our  standpoint  are  the  flewmes  or  scrapers  in  two  of  the 
quarterings,  representing  the  barbers,  and  the  so-called 
spatter  or  spatta,  encased  in  a rose  and  crown  in  two 
other  quarters.  This  spatter  is  said  to  be  a spatula,  but 
I should  say  that  it  is  a knife  with  a spearhead-shaped 
blade  to  represent  the  surgeons.  The  supporters  are 
two  lynxes,  to  typify  the  observant  acumen  which  should 
be  a characteristic  of  a surgeon.  The  granting  of  arms 
to  a body  of  men  who  were  exempt  from  military  service 
must  have  presented  to  the  King-at-Arms  a humorous 
aspect,  which  I cannot  help  thinking  he  has  slyly  indi- 
cated in  the  crest  or  sign  to  be  worn  on  the  helmet  in 
battle.  He  describes  this  as  an  Opinacus,  but  others  have 
irreverently  referred  to  it  as  the  Barbers’  Flyiug  Jackass. 
It  has  the  body  and  legs  of  a lion,  the  neck  and  head  of  an 
eagle,  the  wings  of  a griffin,  and  the  tail  of  a camel.  Truly, 
in  Trinculo’s  words,  “ a most  ridiculous  monster.” 

Amongst  the  numerous  treasures  possessed  by  the 
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Company  is  the  gilt  silver  cup  presented  to  it  by 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Stanley  Gardiner,  an 
authority  on  such  subjects,  to  be  the  only  personal  relic 
of  this  monarch  existing.  It  is  a most  beautiful  specimen, 
graceful  though  simple  in  design,  and  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. It  is  ornamented  with  heraldic  designs  con- 
nected with  the  House  of  Tudor,  including  the  rose  and 
portcullis.  Hanging  round  the  bowl  are  little  bells,  the 
use  of  which  was  probably  to  call  attention  when  the 
cup  required  replenishing.  The  picture  of  Henry  VIII 
granting  a charter  to  the  Company  in  1541  is  a fine 
specimen  of  Holbein’s  work— at  least,  as  far  as  the 
King’s  figure  goes,  and  probably  the  most  true  to 
life  of  any  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  Holbein’s  portraits 
are  all  characterized  by  a photographic  fidelity  to  life, 
and  in  this  instance  the  painter  was  free  from  any  obliga- 
tion to  please  the  original.  Arrogance,  sensuality,  and 
cruelty,  combined  with  high  and  broad-minded  intellectual 
powers,  determination,  and  generosity,  are,  I think,  all 
expressed  in  the  face  and  figure  of  the  King.  All  the 
personages  in  the  picture  were  celebrities,  but  three, 
I think,  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  John  Chambre, 
immediately  on  the  King’s  right,  was  a man  of  many 
parts.  He,  like  the  old  monks,  combined  the  callings  of 
physician  and  priest.  He  was  physician  to  Henry  VIII, 
and  as  Archdeacon  of  Bedford  was  one  of  the  Convocation 
in  1536,  when  the  Articles  of  Religion  were  framed.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Dr.  Butts,  the  second  to  the  King’s  right,  was  the 
Dr.  Butts  mentioned  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VIII.  He 
attended  Anne  Boleyn  through  a serious  illness,  and  was 
sent  by  the  King  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  when  the  latter  was 
taken  ill  after  his  disgrace.  Butts  preserved  to  the  last 
the  regard  of  this  fickle  monarch,  who  made  him  valuable 
grants  of  land.  Thomas  Vicary,  to  whom  the  King  is  giving 
the  charter,  was  Master  of  the  Company  five  times,  and 
was  Sergeant- Surgeon  to  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  was  chief  surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  was  author  of  the  first  work  on  anatomy 
published  in  English.  It  was  entitled  The  Englishman's 
treasure.  Many  have  tried  to  acquire  this  famous  picture, 
amongst  others  Samuel  Pepys,  who  attempted  to  buy  it  for 
and  being  told  it  was  worth  at  least  £1,000,  remarked, 
it  !s  not  a pleasant  though  a good  picture.”  I may  add 
that  lately  a would-be  purchaser  has  added  two  noughts 

is  not  fo/sa^e  ” ^ ^ reCeived  tbe  answer>  “ This  picture 
A tankard  which  Charles  I,  at  the  instance  of  Thomas 
lZn^\rrted^  tb®  Gom Pany.  is  a contrast  to  a 

Tliomafcn  hn«me  f tllG  Goramon wealth  presented  by 
x nomas  Collins,  professor  of  surgery.  It  always  seems  f n 

tbe  RouVdlmadT11®6  °f  fcbeGavalier  a»<i  the  stolidity  of 
t n?  ^pressed  upon  the  one  and  the  other 


Company’s  collection,  and  in  its  lightness  and  grace,  and 
eve“  m its  appearance  of  instability,  is  to  my  mind  charac- 
toristic  of  tlio  early  Restoration.  Its  stem  is  in  the  shape 
i:  ji  hrnnb  0f  au  oak,  somewhat  twisted  ; the  handle  o 
She  hd  is  a crown,  and  the  nsnal  little  bells  hang  round 
the  bowl  To  four  cups,  presented  by  Edward  An  is,  founder 
of  the  Arrisian  lectures,  a melancholy  history  is  attached 
fnnv  men  having  been  executed  for  a theft  ot  them 
Snm  tire  hah  Unpretentious  like  their  donor,  they  are 
f iw  in  their  simplicity.  Of  the  pictures  on  these 
ahead,'  mentioned,  one  by  Welker,  sometimes 
called  the  English  Vandyck,  shows  that  remarkable  man 

St  ota*. 

physician  t?Charles  II,  James  1,1  “rVfor't™  first  time 
re%arSlr:“aS‘to  efpLn  the  action  of  the 
St  have  renmrked' to 

Portsmouth : “ Madame,  you  must  eat  less,  use  exercise, 
take  physic,  or  be  sick.”  . Harvey  in  his  book 

the  Well  Sands.  He  was  picked  “P  7,  1 offectT  of  the 
^Uedh-om  the  barbers  they  took  this 

ment  connected  with  tne  Arrw  funas  of  the  new 

was  somehow  merged  m g lectureship 

society  or  was  mlsaPP^0P^  ’b  ing  pointed  out  to  the 

S’  ‘rro'Zthe  enSwmeKas  once  more  set 
council,  the  sum  or  rue  mi  initiative  in  this 

aside  to  re-endow  the  3^sPter  of  the  Barbers’  Corn- 

matter  was  taken  by  a l ^ tine  hb0Wl  was  given  by 

pany,  Sir  John  i weeny.  r f ,,  services  rendered 

KardA  lol^rallCngs  in  the  hall,  was  instrumental 

in  obtaining  this  gift.  owned  bv  tlie  Company  is 

Amongst  Other  works  of  at gowned 

t«n  jw^y  and  designedly 
-rge  are  also 

worthy  of  note.  TT1interian  Society  has  had  many 

During  its  career  the  IIu  With  our  present 

habitations,  but  none  will  P cannot  more  fitly 

**.  Root  and  branch,  may  it  flounsh  toi  evei. 


